A  SEMI.MONTHIY  REPORT  ON  NEW  0  E  V  E  I  O  P  M  E  N  T  S . 
TRENDS.  IDEAS,  AND  RESEARCH  IN  EDUCATION 


•  Trends  and  issues 


Hope  for  school  construction  bill  grows  dim¬ 
mer  as  the  race  for  Congressional  adjournment  con¬ 
tinues.  Senate  Labor  Chairman  H.  Alexander  Smith 
was  given  a  tentative  promise  that  the  bill  would  be 
called  up  for  debate  after  action  on  foreign-aid  legis¬ 
lation,  but  even  if  the  bill  clears  the  Senate  it  could 
easily  run  into  a  roadblock  in  the  House.  Word  from 
the  White  House  is  that  the  Administration  does  not 
intend  to  speak  up  for  passage  of  the  bill  at  this  ses¬ 
sion.  President  Eisenhower  will  sign  it,  however,  if 
it  reaches  his  desk.  The  bill  provides  half  a  billion 
dollars  in  Federal  aid  for  emergency  school  construc¬ 
tion  over  a  two-year  period. 

Call  for  action  on  school  construction  biil 

has  been  issued  by  William  G.  Carr,  Executive  Secre¬ 
tary,  National  Education  Association.  “Although  the 
Administration  has  not  yet  seen  an  immediate  and 
measurable  shortage  of  school  housing,”  said  Mr. 
Carr,  “it  has  proposed  to  our  state  governors  an  added 
$50  billion  highway  construction  program  heavily  sub¬ 
sidized  by  Federal  funds.  We  question  the  wisdom 
of  neglecting  the  schools’  immediate  needs  while 
recommending  vast  sums  for  the  roads  of  the  future. 
We  of  NEA  do  believe  that  the  President  puts  chil- 
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dren  before  roads.  We  are  appealing  to  him  to  strong¬ 
ly  recommend  emergency  s^ool  construction  legisla¬ 
tion  as  an  item  for  action  before  Congress  adjourns.” 

Until  the  pnblie  becomes  concerned  with 
crowded  classrooms  and  teacher  shortages  these  prob¬ 
lems  will  go  unsolved.  Speaking  at  Columbia  U., 
Samuel  M.  Brownell,  U.  S.  Commissioner  of  Educa¬ 
tion,  said  it  is  now  time  to  get  public  support  for  long- 
range  programs.  “We  need  340,000  classrooms  at  an 
estimated  cost  of  nine  to  twelve  billion  dollars.  This 
money  will  have  to  come  from  state  and  local  levels. 
I  haven’t  heard  any  talk  of  Federal  aid  in  the  billion- 
dollar  class,  although  there  is  more  disposition  at  this 
time  for  the  Federal  Government  to  participate  in 
school  construction  than  in  any  other  form  of  aid,”  he 
said. 

School  lunch  program  will  benefit  from  new 
legislation.  With  the  passage  of  Public  Law  480,  Con¬ 
gress  has  liberalized  arrangements  for  donation  of 
surplus  food  commodities.  Under  the  new  law,  the 
Commodity  Credit  Corporation  pays  for  reprocessing, 
packaging,  transporting,  handling,  and  other  charges 
involved  in  delivering  commodities  in  usable  form. 
The  new  law  also  states  that  the  Secretary  of  Agri¬ 
culture  no  longer  needs  to  find  that  commodities  are 
in  danger  of  loss  through  “deterioration  or  spoilage” 
before  they  can  be  disposed  of. 


•  AdministratUm 


What’s  wrong  with  workshop  leaders? 

Questionnaires  returned  from  833  woneshop  partici¬ 
pants  and  leaders  in  colleges  and  universities  across 
the  country  reveal  these  inadequacies  in  workshop 
leaders: 

—Too  little  preparation  for  the  job  at  hand;  little 
understanding  of  the  meaning  of  group  interaction; 
inadequate  skills  in  group  techniques. 

—A  tendency  to  underestimate  the  potentials  of  the 
group,  individually  and  collectively— a  lack  of  faith  in 
the  group’s  ability. 
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—Inability  to  stimulate  and  challenge  participants 
to  do  critical  thinking. 

—Wasteful  of  time  which  belongs  to  participants  by 
engaging  in  trivia. 

—Promotion  of  social  activities  at  the  expense  of  in¬ 
tellectual.  Too  informal;  the  workshop  becomes  a 
“good  time.” 

—Lack  of  flexibility,  too  much  domination,  over¬ 
lecturing,  too  formal  and  authoritative.  Unable  to 
get  away  from  the  “classroom”  atmosphere. 

—Little  sensitivity  to  individual  needs.  No  concern 
for  setting  up  and  maintaining  a  congenial  climate- 
emotional,  physical,  intellectual— for  the  group. 

—“Some  leaders  are  too  afraid  to  give  guidance. 
They  fail  to  see  their  specific  role  as  leader.  They 
bend  over  backwards  to  keep  from  giving  direction.” 

—Unable  to  control  aggressive  participants. 

These  findings  appear  in  an  article  by  James  R. 
Mitchell  in  a  recent  issue  of  North  Central  Association 
Quarterly. 

Textbooks  are  the  ciaderellas  of  today’s 
book  industry  because  of  their  profuse  illustrations 
and  extreme  durability,  says  Lloyd  W.  King,  executive 
secretary,  American  Textbook  Publishers  Institute. 
The  nation  spent  $3.49  for  textbooks  for  each  elemen¬ 
tary  and  secondary  school  student  during  1953,  ac¬ 
cording  to  institute  figures.  This  is  only  5.4%  more 
per  pupil  than  in  1952  and  is  still  less  than  1%  of  the 
total  education  budget. 

An  estimated  total  of  $125,700,000  was  spent  in 
1953  for  elementary  and  high  school  texts  and 
$41,200,000  for  college  texts.  Sales  of  college  books 
showed  an  increase  of  3.8%  over  the  previous  year,  but 
the  average  sale  per  college  student  was  only  $12.56, 
or  1.3*  less  than  in  1952  and  11.9*  less  than  in  1947. 

The  large  increase  in  college  enrollments  accounts  for 
the  increased  sales  in  spite  of  the  decrease  in  per  stu¬ 
dent  expenditure. 

The  average  value  of  an  elementary  textbook  is 
$1.26,  of  elementary  workbooks,  39c.  The  average 
value  of  college  texts  and  workbooks  is  $3.06.  Aver¬ 
age  prices  of  all  books  sold  to  schools  and  colleges  in¬ 
creased  less  than  1%  from  1952  to  1953. 

American  control  of  public  §chool§  by  lay 

boards  of  education  is  unique  in  the  world,  says  Exe¬ 
cutive  Secretary  Edward  M.  Tuttle,  National  School 
Boards  Association.  Speaking  at  U.  of  Chicago,  Mr. 
Tuttle  pointed  out  that  local  school  boards  represent 
democracy  at  work  for  its  own  perpetuation  and  ad¬ 
vancement. 

The  aim  of  better  school  boards  can  be  achieved  by 
securing  a  nonpartisan,  broadly  representative  board 
of  education  in  every  school  district,  according  to  Mr. 
Tuttle.  Furthermore,  the  board  must  possess  finan¬ 
cial  independence  for  operating  its  educational  pro¬ 
gram  under  the  administration  of  the  general  super¬ 
intendent  of  schools. 

School  boards,  said  Mr.  Tuttle,  “must  stand  firmly 
against  the  pressure  of  minority  groups  and  special 
interests  of  any  kind.”  Better  school  boards  will  ob¬ 


tain  the  broadest  possible  citizen  participation  in  their 
activities.  Citizens’  advisory  groups,  working  with 
the  school  board,  must  be  broadly  representative  of 
the  entire  community,  operate  solely  from  a  basis  of 
facts— not  emotions,  opinions,  or  prejudices— and  chan¬ 
nel  their  recommendations  tlurough  the  regularly  con¬ 
stituted  school  authorities,  Mr.  Tuttle  maintains. 

CURRENT  READING  OF  SPECIAL  INTEREST 
Communism  in  Education  in  Asia,  Africa,  and  the  Far  Pacific, 
by  Walter  Crosby  Eells.  American  Council  on  Education, 
1785  Massachusetts  Aoe.  N.W.,  Wash.  6,  D.C.  246p.  $3. 
(Perspective  on  the  world  problem  of  the  infiltration  of  Com¬ 
mand  ideology  into  schools.  Especially  valuable  for  educators 
dealing  with  foreign  students. 

What  Does  Crowding  Do?  Association  for  Childhood  Educa¬ 
tion  International,  1200  15th  St.,  N.W.,  Wash.  5,  D.  C.  30p. 
Paper.  50c.  (A  Reprint  Service  Bulletin.  Seven  articles  in¬ 
cluded.  A  survey  of  research  and  anecdotal  accounts  con¬ 
trasting  crowded  situations  with  good  school  situations.) 

Leadership  and  Intelligence,  by  Margaret  Fisher.  Bureau  of 
Publications,  Teachers  CoUgee,  Columbia  17.,  525  W.  1 20th  St., 
N.Y.^27.  176p.  Index.  $3.75.  (A  criticism  of  Karl  Mann¬ 
heim’s  theory  of  the  intellectual  elite.) 

Issues  in  the  Study  of  Talent,  by  Douglas  W.  Bray.  Columbia 
U.  Press,  2960  Broadway,  N.Y.  27.  ^p.  $2.  (From  the  Con¬ 
servation  of  Human  Resources  Project.  Evaluates  the  jnesent 
state  of  knowledge  with  respect  to  the  roles  of  intelligence, 
other  abilities,  and  personality  in  the  development  of  talent 
and  superior  performance.) 


•  Sehoois  and  the  Pubtic 


Help  for  teaeher-paremt  interviews  comes 
from  a  new  book  written  by  two  educators.  The 
authors  point  out  that  the  real  purpose  for  teacher  and 
arent  talking  together  is  that  the  youngster  may 
enefit.  For  this  reason,  they  recommend  that  any 
obstruction  be  cleared  out  of  the  way  as  quickly  as 
possible.  Some  suggestions: 

—If  the  parent  comes  to  the  interview  angry  about 
some  incident.  A  parent  who  is  angry  usually  wants 
to  talk,  “and  a  teacher  does  well  not  to  be  in  any  great 
hurry  to  get  a  word  in.”  If  the  teacher  can  listen 
attentively,  without  mulling  over  the  defense  to  be 
presented  the  moment  the  parent  pauses,  some  infor¬ 
mation  will  be  gained  that  will  help  in  understanding 
the  situation.  Often  the  teacher  will  see  that  there 
were  some  grounds  for  complaint.  “It  helps  if  a 
teacher  can  see  it  not  as  a  personal  attack  but  as  strik¬ 
ing  out  at  a  situation  that  the  parent  has  resented,” 
say  the  authors. 

—If  the  parent  is  always  in  such  a  hurry  to  leave 
that  there  can  he  no  real  discussion.  In  this  case,  it  is 
best  to  be  brief  and  pleasant.  “It  is  useless  to  waste 
precious  time  in  being  annoyed.”  The  teacher  should 
have  one  really  important  point  and  get  right  to  it. 
'Then,  if  that  catches  attention,  the  parent  may  stay 
longer  than  he  intended,  and  the  teacher  can  go  on 

with  other  things.  “It  is  reassuring  to  parents  to 
know  that  a  teaser  can  and  wUl  be  brief.” 

If  the  parent  excuses  everything  the  child  does. 
Excuses  may  cover  up  the  parents’  not  quite  knowing  < 
what  to  do  about  it,  their  unwillingness  to  face  the  ' 
fact  that  there  is  something  to  be  corrected,  or  their 
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genuine  blindness  to  the  fact.  There  is  little  to  be 
gained  by  argument  when  excuses  are  given.  “The 
teacher  may  doubt  the  theory  of  Uncle  Harry  being 
the  cause  of  the  temper  tantrums,  or  may  feel  that  it 
is  high  time  the  child  faced  a  few  hard  things,  or  may 
be  pret^  certain  that  other  children  are  not  always  to 
blame,  but  argument  about  it  only  sets  teacher  and 
parents  at  cross  purposes.”  The  teacher  does  better 
to  point  out  a  time  when  the  child  did  master  some 
difficulty  at  school.  If  the  teacher  can  move  on  from 
such  a  point,  even  if  only  a  little  way,  some  gain  has 
been  made. 

Teacher-Parent  Interviews,  by  Grace  Langdon  and 
Irving  W.  Stout.  Prentice-Hall,  70  5th  Ave.,  N.Y.  11. 
356p.  Index.  $5.25. 

CURRENT  READING  OF  SPECIAL  INTEREST 
Education  in  Lay  Magazines:  Second  Quarter,  1954.  Educa¬ 
tional  Research,  1^1  16th  St.,  N.W.,  Wash.  6,  D.  C.  24p. 
Paper.  50c.  (Summaries  of  85  articles  from  April,  May,  and 
June  magazines.) 


•  The  Profession 


Qualifications  of  a  good  teacher  have  been 
investigated  by  Southern  Oregon  College  of  Educa¬ 
tion.  Questions  on  what  constitutes  a  good  teacher 
were  asked  of  30  school  administrators,  30  parents,  30 
elementary  teachers,  400  elementary  children,  and  125 
college  students.  In  all,  200  elementary  school  sys¬ 
tems  were  contacted.  Some  questions  and  answers: 

—What  personality  traits  are  most  beneficial  to  a 
successful  elementary  teacher?  Everyone  interviewed 
agreed  that  a  sense  of  humor  was  essential.  The  chil¬ 
dren  and  parents  interviewed  want  a  teacher  to  have 
a  firm,  sympathetic  attitude  toward  children.  High 
on  the  list  was  love  and  understanding  of  children,  pa¬ 
tience,  tolerance,  and  an  interest  in  helping  people. 
Children  were  particularly  anxious  that  their  teacner 
have  a  clear,  pleasant  voice. 

—What  sex,  age,  and  marital  status  are  preferred? 
All  those  interviewed  agreed  that  sex,  age,  and  mari¬ 
tal  status  are  secondary  factors.  Administrators,  in 
particular,  agreed  that  each  teacher  has  a  contribu¬ 
tion  to  make  and  that  a  good  school  has  a  balance  be¬ 
tween  age  and  youth,  male  and  female,  single  and 
married  persons  on  its  faculty.  Administrators  said 
married  women  do  not,  or  cannot,  take  the  time  for 
professional  meetings  and  lesson  preparation  that  a 
single  teacher  can.  But  the  majority  of  parents  pre¬ 
ferred  a  married  teacher  for  their  children.  Parents 
and  administrators  wanted  only  woman  teachers  for 
the  primary  grades  but  teachers  and  college  students 
believed  that  men  made  as  satisfactory  teachers  as 
women  in  the  lower  grades. 

-What  teaching  methods  should  be  used  by  the 
good  teacher?  There  was  less  agreement  on  this  ques¬ 
tion  than  on  any  other.  Teachers  interviewed  believed 
that  no  standard  method  can  be  applied  to  all  good 
teachers  and  that  the  good  teacher’s  method  will  vary’ 
with  the  student  and  the  situation.  Administrators 
agreed  with  the  teachers,  generally.  College  students, 
however,  insisted  that  the  principal  job  of  the  teacher 


is  to  help  the  student  retain  information.  Parents 
wanted  a  teaching  method  which  develops  active  par¬ 
ticipation  by  chdoren  in  the  learning  process  and  that 
promotes  individual  growth. 

A  full  report  of  this  survey,  by  J.  D,  McAulay,  ap¬ 
pear  in  July  Peabody  Journal  of  Eaucation. 

CURRENT  READING  OF  SPECIAL  INTEREST 
A  Spark  for  My  People,  by  Ella  Earls  Cotton.  Exposition  Press, 
386  4th  Ave.,  N.Y.  16.  288p.  $4.  (Autobiography  of  a  Negro 
teacher.) 


•  Teacher  Training  and  Grorrth 

Getting  new  teachers  started  successfully  is  a 
prime  concern  in  Norfolk  (Va.)  schools.  Norfolk 
schools  have  had  an  organized  program  of  orientation 
activities  for  new  teachers  for  the  past  five  years.  It 
has  become  more  effective  each  year.  Some  of  the 
techniques  used: 

—A  “New  Teacher  Packet”  of  explanatory  materials, 
describing  the  work  of  the  school  system,  is  given  each 
new  teacher. 

—New  teachers  are  entertained  at  a  luncheon  given 
by  the  school  system  for  them. 

—Experienced  teachers  meet  in  two-hoiu:  confer¬ 
ences  with  new  teachers  in  a  joint  discussion  of  the 
problems  of  beginning  the  year’s  work. 

—The  Parent-Teacher  Association  in  each  school 
gives  a  reception  in  honor  of  new  teachers. 

—The  Norfolk  Woman’s  Club  also  gives  them  a 
reception. 

—New  teachers  are  taken  on  a  tour  of  the  city,  in¬ 
cluding  a  free  boat  trip  around  the  harbor. 

—In  some  schools  new  teachers  receive  season  tickets 
to  forum  lectures  and  symphony  concerts. 

Norfolk’s  orientation  activities  are  described  in  de¬ 
tail  by  W.  J.  B.  Truitt  in  August  School  Executive. 

What  makes  a  good  stadent-teacher  has 

been  investigated  by  Fred  T.  Tyler,  U.  of  California, 
Berkeley.  For  criteria,  he  used  descriptive  guides  fur¬ 
nished  supervisors  of  student-teachers  in  Berkeley. 
Some  points: 

The  superior  student  teacher  is  liked  and  respected 
by  his  students;  acts  upon  suggestions  and  criticisms 
and  adds  to  them  effectively;  works  cooperatively  with 
other  teachers;  is  well  poised  and  assured  in  class; 
can  and  does  use  a  variety  of  procedures  well;  knows 
practical  developments  in  his  field;  knows  his  students 
as  individuals;  deals  firmly  with  the  situation  when 
emergencies  arise;  looks  behind  symptoms  for  causes 
of  disciplinary  difficulties;  keeps  all  his  students  in¬ 
terested  and  busy  in  worth-while  activities. 

The  poor  student  teacher  alibis  and  finds  excuses 
when  he  is  criticized;  is  ill  at  ease  in  the  classroom; 
is  stiff  and  remote— or  overly  familiar;  is  unfair;  talks 
in  terms  unintelligible  to  his  students;  uses  few  teach¬ 
ing  procedures— and  those  unskillfully;  fails  to  modify 
his  plans  when  need  arises;  keeps  scanty,  inaccurate 
records;  uses  threats  and  issues  ultimata  which  he 
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cannot  back  up;  fails  to  keep  the  interest  and  atten¬ 
tion  of  the  class. 

—The  Prediction  of  Student-Teaching  Success  From 
Personality  Inventories,  by  Fred  T.  Tyler.  U.  of  Cali¬ 
fornia  Press,  Berkeley  4.  313p.  Paper.  $1.25. 

CURRENT  READING  OF  SPECIAL  INTEREST 
Introduction  to  Educational  Psychology,  by  H.  H.  Remmers, 
Einar  R.  Ryden,  and  Clellen  L.  Morgan.  Harper  and  Brothers, 
49  E.  33  St.,  N.Y.  16.  435p.  Index.  $4.  (Uses  the  concept  of 
the  child’s  adjustment  as  frame  of  reference.  Authors  discuss 
adequacy  of  this  adjustment,  extent  to  which  its  forms  can  be 
identified,  and  how  it  is  influenced  by  constitutional  conditions, 
home,  school  and  community.) 

Applied  Principles  of  Educational  Sociology:  A  Functional 
Approach  to  Understanding  Community  and  Educative  Pro¬ 
cesses,  ed.  by  Harold  R.  Bottrell.  The  Stackpole  Co.,  Tele¬ 
graph  Press  Building,  Harrisburg,  Penna.  392p.  Index.  $4.50. 
(Designed  both  as  a  textbook  arid  as  a  field  resource  book.  Con¬ 
tributions  by  a  number  of  authors.) 

Research  Relating  to  Children:  An  Inventory  of  Studies  in 
Progress.  17.  S.  Dept,  of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare,  So¬ 
cial  Security  Administration,  Childrens  Bureau,  Wash.  25, 
D.  C.  76p.  Index.  (Supplerrient  to  Research  Relating  to  Chil¬ 
dren,  Bulletin  II.  Contains  only  masters’  theses.) 

•  Curriculum 


Merits  of  core  cnrrienlam  are  pointed  up  by 
T.  Galen  Saylor  and  William  M.  Alexander  in  a  new 
book.  When  properly  organized  and  soundly  devel¬ 
oped,  say  the  authors,  core  curriculum  has  these 
advantages: 

—The  plan  encourages  the  use  of  learning  experienc¬ 
es  that  are  meaningful  and  significant  to  pupils. 

—Core  curriculum  organization  means  easier  attain¬ 
ment  of  broad  outcomes  desired  in  the  educational 
program. 

—By  using  broad  units  of  work  and  encouraging 
cooperative  planning  of  such  units,  core  curriculum  is 
psychologically  sound. 

—The  plan  promotes  the  use  of  problem-solving 
methods  and  techniques  of  critical  thinking. 

—Core  aids  in  the  development  of  relationships 
among  various  fields  of  knowledge  and  provides  for 
the  use  of  knowledge  in  meaningful  situations. 

—Many  skills  and  abilities  are  developed  and  used 
to  further  ongoing  activities. 

—A  functional  program  of  guidance  that  endeavors 
to  help  pupils  with  their  problems  and  concerns  is 
more  readily  developed  in  the  core  group. 

—Core  curriculum  makes  it  easier  to  adapt  learning 
experience  to  individual  needs  and  capacities  of  pupils. 

—The  plan  encourages  broad,  flexible  methods  of 
teaching. 

Curriculum  Planning,  by  J.  Galen  Saylor  and  Wil¬ 
liam  M.  Alexander.  Rinehart,  232  Madison  Ave.,  N.Y. 
16.  624p.  Index.  $5.50. 

For  Jndging  curricnlnm  development,  New 

York’s  Boys  High  School  has  drawn  up  a  list  of  ques¬ 
tions.  The  list  is  also  useful  in  organizing  a  staff  for 
curriculum  development.  Some  points: 

—Are  teachers,  supervisons,  parents,  pupils,  and 


community  adults  involved  at  appropriate  points  in 
the  conduct  of  the  curriculum  development  program? 

—Does  the  curriculum  development  program  arise 
from  problems  which  teachers  face? 

—Is  the  plan  of  staff  work  flexible?  (Do  teachers 
feel  free  to  suggest  organizing  committees  to  deal 
with  special  problems,  for  example?) 

—Are  group  efforts  coordinated? 

—Is  it  ^ssible  to  provide  physical  facilities,  equip¬ 
ment,  and  supplies  for  committee  work? 

—Does  the  staff  work  on  a  variety  of  curriculum 
development  activities?  ( Do  teachers  select,  evaluate, 
or  construct  teaching  aids  and  materials,  for  example? ) 

Fall  report  of  special  education  has  just  been 
released  by  the  U.  S.  OflBce  of  Education.  Described 
as  the  most  nearly  complete  report  on  exceptional 
children  yet  made,  the  report  shows  that  497,216  pub¬ 
lic  school  children  were  enrolled  in  special  classes 
during  1952-53.  Those  in  special  classes  constituted 
1.8%  of  the  28,118,000  public  school  children  enrolled 
that  year,  but  the  estimate  is  offered  that  special  class¬ 
es  served  only  about  one  in  five  children  needing  such 
education. 

One  of  the  chief  recent  trends,  the  report  notes,  is 
to  give  children  short-term  specialized  instruction  to 
overcome  handicaps  and  to  prepare  them  for  eventual 
absorption  into  regular  classes.  “If  the  educational 
services  are  provide  at  the  nursery  school  and  kin¬ 
dergarten  levels,”  the  re^rt  states,  “most  severely 
crippled  and  otherwise  physically  disabled  children 
may  develop  improved  coordinations  and  better  speech 
habits,  and  learn  to  live  with  their  handicaps  to  the  ex¬ 
tent  that  they  may  be  absorbed  in  the  regular  schools 
and  classes  at  a  relatively  early  age.” 

Statistics  of  Special  Education  for  Exceptional  Chil¬ 
dren,  1952-53.  HEW,  Office  of  Education.  Supt.  of 
Documents,  Wash.  25,  D.  C.  78p.  Paper.  30c. 

To  care  aearotic  patteras  ia  faoiilies,  more 
family  life  education  is  needed,  says  Marjorie  Cos¬ 
grove,  Highland  Park  (Mich.)  public  schools,  peak¬ 
ing  before  the  annual  meeting  of  the  National  Coun¬ 
cil  of  Family  Relations,  Mrs.  Cosgrove  said  there  is 
much  public  opposition  to  family  living  programs  “be¬ 
cause  the  public  thinks  we  concentrate  on  sex  in  the 
rograms.*^  She  hoped  that  the  home  economist,  “per- 
aps  the  first  teacher  of  family  living,”  might  use  her 
innuential  position  in  the  community  to  help  lessen 
this  opposition. 

“If  students  were  prepared  by  education  for  mar¬ 
riage  and  wise  parenthood,  the  cycle  of  neuroticism, 
transferred  from  parents  to  children,  might  end  in  the 
next  generation,”  said  Dr.  Judson  T.  Landis,  U.  of 
California,  at  the  same  session. 

CURRENT  READING  OF  SPECIAL  INTEREST 
Promising  Curriculum  Practices  in  Secondary  Schools  in  In¬ 
diana,  eo.  by  Carl  G.  F.  Franzen  and  others.  Indiana  U.  Book¬ 
store,  Bloomington.  98p.  Paper.  $1.  (How  education  can  be 
made  more  meaningful.) 

“Office  Machines  in  the  Secondary  Schools’’  by  Virginia  White 
Tormey.  Curriculiun  Bulletin  No.  139.  School  of  Education, 
U.  of  Oregon,  Eugene.  6p.  Mimeographed.  I5c.  (A  short 
history.) 


Education  Summary  •  August  20,  1954 


•  Teaching  Utethodg 


Help  in  organizing  classrooms  comes  from  a 
new  booklet  published  by  the  Association  for  Child¬ 
hood  Educational  International.  Ten  important  arti¬ 
cles  dealing  with  grouping  children  in  the  classroom 
have  been  chosen  from  the  1953-54  issues  of  Child¬ 
hood  Education,  incorporated  in  a  new  reprint  service 
bulletin. 

Since  parents,  administrators,  boards  of  education, 
and  teachers  are  constantly  perplexed  by  the  “grade- 
level  problem,”  the  booklet  reviews  possible  school  or¬ 
ganization,  follows  this  by  factual  accounts  of  four 
schools  that  are  trying  new  grouping  procedures. 

The  perennial  problem  of  promotion  is  discussed  in 
detail  by  John  I.  Goodlad,  Emory  U.  He  gives  argu¬ 
ments  both  for  nonpromotion  and  for  promotion  in  the 
context  of  what  research  reveals  about  the  learning 
process. 

“Grouping:  Problems  and  Satisfactions.”  Associa¬ 
tion  for  Childhood  Education  International,  1200  15th 
St.,  N.W.,  Wash.  5,  D.  C.  40p.  Paper.  50c.  ( Quanti¬ 
ty  discounts. ) 

How  democracy  is  being  taught  in  classrooms 
across  the  country  has  been  investigated  by  Teacher 
Lucile  Lindberg.  Some  of  her  findings: 

—Children  are  taught  behavior  patterns  and  rules  of 
conduct.  Underlying  this  approach,  says  Miss  Lind¬ 
berg,  is  the  concept  that  “democracy  is  based  on  be¬ 
havior  patterns  which  one  generation  passes  on  to  the 
next.”  There  are,  however,  two  quite  different  view¬ 
points  concerning  the  ways  children  should  ^  taught 
these  patterns.  The  first  takes  for  granted  that  chil¬ 
dren  who  study  rules  of  conduct  will  be  able  to  put 
them  into  action  without  further  help.  The  other  point 
of  view  insists  that  children  must  learn  behavior  pat¬ 
terns  through  practice.  Neither  of  these  methocu  is 
likely  to  teach  children  to  make  a  dynamic  attack  on 
new  problems.  Miss  Lindberg  believes. 

—Children  are  taught  the  political  structure  of  this 
democracy.  Behind  this  method  lies  the  belief  that 
democracy  is  primarily  political.  “It  is  assumed  that 
democracy  rises  or  falls  according  to  the  extent  to 
which  its  basic  political  structure  remains  intact  and 
that  forms  of  government  different  from  ours  must  be 
less  democratic.”  Thus  the  schools  proceed  on  the 
theory  that  children  will  know  how  to  work  effectively 
in  society  when  they  have  enough  information  about 
government.  What  the  school  seems  to  be  ignoring. 
Miss  Lindberg  points  out,  is  the  fact  that  a  successful 
society  is  based  on  good  human  relationships.  “That 
an  inaividual  has  an  intellectual  understanding  of  poli¬ 
tics  i^  no  guarantee  that  he  will  be  a  useful,  effective 
citizen.” 

—Children  are  taught  the  symbols  of  democracy. 
A*  great  deal  of  importance  is  attached  to  developing 
group  unity  through  patriotic  observances  such  as  re¬ 
citing  creMs,  singing,  and  participating  in  frequent 
ceremonials.  Such  symbols  are  felt  to  be  a  means  of 
obtaining  enthusiastic  support.  “Intellectual  under¬ 
standing  is  so  completely  ignored  and  such  great  re¬ 
liance  is  placed  on  emotional  appeal  that  chiefly  the 


superficial  aspects  of  democracy  are  dealt  with.”  While 
children  undoubtedly  receive  emotional  satisfaction 
through  participating  in  patriotic  ceremonies,  writes 
Miss  Lindberg,  it  cannot  be  taken  for  granted  that 
such  rituals  prepare  them  to  make  decisions  that  will 
improve  the  quality  of  their  living. 

—Children  are  taught  techniques  of  democracy  in 
isolation  from  the  process.  In  many  classrooms  the 
democratic  process  is  considered  simply  a  set  of  pro¬ 
cedures  rather  than  an  on-going  way  of  working  to¬ 
gether.  “Techniques  are  taught  but  opportunity  is  not 
provided  for  using  them  in  meaningful  situations.”  Too 
often  teacher-pupil  planning  periods  are  held  so  that 
children  will  learn  democratic  techniques,  not  because 
they  are  needed  for  effective  group  operation.  “Thus 
democratic  procedures  become  just  an  additional  sub¬ 
ject  in  the  curriculum.”  To  many  students,  planning 
periods  are  guessing  games,  the  object  of  wldch  is  to 
find  out  what  the  teacher  wants  them  to  do. 

The  Democratic  Classroom:  A  Guide  for  Teachers, 
by  Lucile  Lindberg.  Bureau  of  Publications,  Teachers 
GoUege,  Golumbia  U.  525  W.  120th  St.,  N.Y.  27.  115p. 
Index.  $2.75. 

Slow  learners  need  good  teachers,  says  H.  C. 
Enterline  in  a  recent  issue  of  American  Business  Edu¬ 
cation.  His  point:  slow  learners  are  insensitive  to  poor 
teaching,  respond  only  to  good  teaching. 

While  no  one  technique  will  work  for  all  teachers  in 
all  circumstances,  Mr.  Enterline  gives  these  general 
suggestions  for  helping  the  slow  learner: 

—A  thorough  and  careful  explanation  of  assignments 
must  be  made. 

— Assimments,  wherever  possible,  should  be  short 
so  that  me  end  product  can  be  visualized. 

—Assistance  in  reading  must  be  given. 

—The  student  should  receive  assistance  in  setting 
up  a  definite  schedule  for  study. 

—The  teacher  must  be  patient  and  understanding. 
He  must  show  real  interest  in  the  student. 

—The  teacher  should  concentrate  on  teaching  one 
thing  well,  avoid  confusing  the  student  by  showing  al¬ 
ternative  ways  of  doing  tilings. 

—Much  individual  assistance  is  needed.  The  teacher 
should  accept  the  slow  learner  as  his  particular  re¬ 
sponsibility.  Attention  should  be  given  to  specific 
weaknesses,  with  individual  assignments  planned  to 
overcome  these  weaknesses. 

— Gomplete  mastery  of  all  topics  and  problems  can¬ 
not  be  expected.  Gareful  attention  should  be  given  to 
essentials,  with  others  taught  on  the  acquaintanceship 
level. 


CURRENT  READING  OF  SPECIAL  INTEREST 

Skills  in  Social  Studies,  ed.  by  Helen  McCracken  Carpenter. 
National  Council  for  the  Social  Studies,  1201  1 6th  St.,  N.W., 
Wash.  6,  D.  C.  282p.  Cloth:  $3.50;  paper:  $3.  (Y earhook. 
Cues  and  guidelines  for  the  teacher.  Many  practical  sugges¬ 
tions  for  the  classroom.) 

The  Experience  of  Poetry  in  School,  ed.  by  Victoria  V.  Brown. 
Oxford  U.  Press,  1 14  5th  Ave.,  N.Y.  II.  206p.  Illustrated. 
$1.70.  (Six  essays  on  various  ways  of  presenting  poetry  in 
secondary  school.  Covers  speakii^  and  dramatizing  poetry, 
writing  poetry,  and  reading  and  discussing  poetry.) 


Education  Summary  •  August  20,  1954 


•  Reiigion^  Ethics  and  Values 


Pnblie  schools  must  include  religion  in  what 
they  teach,  according  to  Claud  D.  Nelson  of  the  Na¬ 
tional  Council  of  Churches.  Speaking  at  a  workshop 
held  recently  at  U.  of  Chicago,  Mr.  Nelson  said  that 
because  religion  is  essentially  voluntary  does  not  mean 
that  its  role  in  history  and  culture  can  be  denied. 

The  support  of  parochial  schools  and  of  special  “re¬ 
leased  time”  teaching  sessions  should  be  undertaken 
by  the  various  religious  groups  themselves,  says  Mr. 
Nelson.  The  churches  thereby  avoid  the  problems  of 
being  dependent  upon  state  funds  for  their  financial 
support.  At  the  same  time,  he  maintains,  there  must 
be  cooperation  between  educational  authorities  and 
churches  in  emphasizing  the  importance  of  religion. 

One  method  is  by  stressing  the  historical  and  ideo¬ 
logical  importance  of  religion  in  the  school  curriculum. 
Unless  this  is  done,  says  Mr.  Nelson,  the  antireligious 
forces  may  “establish  their  sway  over  increasing  num¬ 
bers  of  American  citizens.” 

“We  must  continue  not  only  to  transmit  but  to  re¬ 
ceive  and  allow  to  develop  me  contribution  of  reli¬ 
gion,”  he  continues.  “To  reject  or  ignore  it  is  to  do 
great  harm  to  society.  Yet  to  compel  religion  to  as¬ 
sume  a  certain  form  or  to  compel  its  acceptance  by 
any  individual  is  to  debase  or  stifle  it.  It  is  a  paradox 
of  religion  that  its  compelling  power  depends  on  its 
being  accepted  on  a  voluntary  basis.” 

CURRENT  READING  OF  SPECIAL  INTEREST 
Emphasizing  Values  in  Five  Kentucky  Schools,  by  Ellis  F. 
Hartford.  College  of  Education,  U.  of  Kentucky,  Lexington. 
125p.  Paper.  $1.  (“How  Values  Emerge  Throughout  the 
School  Program,”  “High  School  Seniors  Express  Their  Values,” 
“Teachers  Develop  Ways  and  Means.”) 

Children’s  Social  Values:  An  Action  Research  Study,  bu  Arthur 
W.  Foshay  and  Kenneth  D.  Wann.  Bureau  of  Publications, 
Teachers  College,  Columbia  17.,  525  W.  120th  St.,  N.Y.  27. 
323p.  Index.  $3.50.  (What  teachers  in  Springfield,  Mo.,  learned 
about  social  attitudes  and  values  of  children  and  how  they 
went  about  learning  it.  From  the  Horace  Mann-Lincoln  Insti¬ 
tute  of  School  Experimentation.) 

Readings  in  the  Philosophy  of  Religion,  by  John  A.  Mourant. 
Thomas  Y.  Crowell  Co.,  432  4th  Ave.,  N.Y.  16.  500p.  Index. 
$2.95.  (A  diversity  of  viewpoints  is  presented,  with  selections 
from  a  wide  range  of  philosophical  traditions.) 

The  fymbols  of  Religious  Faith:  A  Preface  to  an  Understand¬ 
ing  of  the  Nature  of  Religion,  by  Ben  Kimpel.  Philosophical 
Library,  15  E.  40th  St.,  N.Y.  16.  198p.  Index.  $3.75.  fAn 
analysis  of  religion  as  a  type  of  human  life  identifiable  through¬ 
out  human  history.  Empirical  method  of  analy^.) 

Christianity  in  Education,  by  Martin  Hegland.  Augsburg  Pub¬ 
lishing  House,  425  S.  4th  St.,  Minneapolis  15,  Minn.  llOp. 
Index.  $1.75.  (Each  field  in  education  is  developed  in  three 
units  demondrating  the  significance  of  each  subject,  the  func¬ 
tion  of  education  in  transmitting  content  to  the  student,  and 
the  Christian  implications  of  each.) 


•  Audio-Visual 


Rise  in  erime  fare  on  TV  has  been  noted  by  the 
National  Association  for  Better  Radio  and  Television. 
According  to  the  Association,  television  is  offering  chil¬ 
dren  four  times  as  many  filmed  programs  based  on 
crime  and  violence  as  it  was  three  years  ago. 


“Most  of  the  TV  crime  shows  for  children  are  the  so- 
called  ‘Westerns,’  which  present  not  only  large 
amounts  of  crime  and  brutality,  but  also  a  sordid  dis¬ 
tortion  of  the  historical  development  of  the  Old  West,” 
an  association  evaluation  committee  said. 

Programs  classified  as  excellent  were  “Adventures 
of  Blinkey,”  “Campus  Farmers,”  “Contest  Carnival,” 
“Ding  Dong  School,”  “Kukla,  Fran,  and  Ollie,”  “Little 
School  House,”  “Mr.  Wizard,”  “Super  Circus,”  “The 
Princess,”  “Who  Knows  This?”  “Winky  Dink  and  You,” 
“Youth  Takes  a  Stand,”  “Youth  Wants  to  Know,”  and 
“Zoo  Parade.” 

Twenty-one  programs  were  classed  as  objectionable, 
including  the  standard  “Westerns.”  Class^  as  “most 
objectionable”  were  “Captain  Midnight,”  “Captain 
Video,”  “Dick  Tracy,”  “Eastside  Kids,”  and  “Ramar  of 
the  Jungle.” 

Link  between  TV  and  delinquency  has  been 
investigated  by  the  Senate  Judiciary  Subcommittee 
that  is  looking  into  juvenile  delinquency.  The  Senators 
asked  152  radio-TV  editors  across  the  country  for  then- 
observations,  were  told  that  the  television  industry 
and  parents  must  share  responsibility  for  “shielding 
impressionable  youngsters  from  crime  and  horror  pro¬ 
grams.” 

“While  most  of  the  writers  defended  the  TV  indus¬ 
try  and  opposed  any  regulatory  reforms,  the  system  of 
“block  programming’  came  in  for  severe  criticism,” 
said  Sen.  Robert  C.  Hendrickson,  chairman  of  the 
group.  The  committee  quoted  excerpts  from  the  edi¬ 
tors’  responses.  Some  samples: 

—Sen  Francisco  Examiner:  “If  parents  ban  objec¬ 
tionable  shows,  'TV  must  ban  them,  too,  if  it  wants  to 
stay  in  business.” 

—Louisville  Courier- Journal:  “Parents  must  accept 
the  responsibility  of  screening  the  TV  menu.  The  so¬ 
lution  is  not  to  insist  that  'TV  become  a  sort  of  elec¬ 
tronic  baby-sitter.” 

—Providence  Journal:  “I  have  no  evidence  of  a 
casual  relationship  between  extreme  TV  vulgarity  and 
deterioration  of  youthful  standards  .  .  .  only  suspicions 
of  the  medium.’^ 


CURRENT  READING  OF  SPECIAL  INTEREST 

Setting  Up  Your  Own  Little  Language  Lab:  A  Low  Cost 
Recipe,  by  Andre  B.  De  Mandach  and  Jefferson  D.  Bates.  The 
Shakespeare  Tape  Library,  1818  M  Street,  N.W.,  Wash.  6, 
D.  C.  28p.  Mimeograph.  $1.  (Providing  a  “sound  climate” 
for  language  students.  Included:  “Conversational  Robotapes,” 
by  Andre  B.  De  Mandach  and  “A  Bibliography  of  Audio- 
Visual  Aids  and  Techniques  in  Language  Teaching,’  by  the 
same  author.) 

Educators  Guide  to  Free  Films,  comp,  and  ed.  by  Mary  Foley 
Horkheimer  and  John  W.  Diffor.  Educators  Progress  Service, 
Box  497,  Randolph,  Wis.  566p.  46.  (Fourteenth  annual  edi¬ 
tion.  Films  from  industrial,  government,  and  philanthropic  or¬ 
ganizations.  Includes:  “World  Understanding  and  Sponsored 
Films,”  by  John  Guy  Fowlkes.  Total  of  684  new  titles  included 
in  this  1954  edition.) 

Educators  Guide  to  Free  Slidefilms,  comp,  and  ed.  by  Mary  F. 
Horkheimer  and  John  W.  Diffor.  Educators  Progress  Service, 
Box  497,  Randolph,  Wis.  209p.  $5.  (Sixth  annual  edition. 
Lists  708  titles,  87  more  than  were  in  the  previous  edition.  Irt- 
dex  in  color  for  quick  reference.) 


•  The  Learner 

Adults  must  take  the  blame  for  some  of  the 
unacceptable  behavior  among  adolescents,  says  Gilbert 

C.  Kettlekamp,  U.  of  Illinois.  Adult  conduct  some¬ 
times  has  an  unwholesome  influence  upon  adolescents. 
“They  are  occasionally  themselves  guilty  of  the  very 
type  of  behavior  for  which  they  censor  their  pupils.” 
Further,  Mr.  Kettlegamp  points  out,  pupils  are  quick 
to  recognize  a  situation  in  which  the  teacher  assumes 
privileges  which  they  themselves  are  not  free  to  enjoy. 
Although  such  privileges  may  be  acceptable  to  adult 
society,  they  may  weaken  rather  than  strengthen  the 
relationship  which  the  teacher  wishes  to  establish  be¬ 
tween  himself  and  his  pupils. 

“Under  a  social  system  which  recognizes  such  dual¬ 
ity  in  the  conduct  of  its  members,  it  is  not  at  all 
strange  that  adolescents  have  diflBculty  in  understand¬ 
ing  and  adjusting  themselves  to  the  complex  standards 
which  society  has  devised  to  control  human  behavior,” 
Mr.  Kettlekamp  continues.  For  this  reason,  there  are 
few  means  more  effective  for  impressing  adolescents 
with  the  values  inherent  in  desirable  forms  of  human 
behavior  than  for  adults  to  exercise  at  least  a  limited 
amount  of  the  type  of  self-discipline  they  ask  and  ex¬ 
pect  adolescents  to  observe,  he  concludes. 

Teaching  Adolescents,  by  Gilbert  C.  Kettlekamp. 

D.  C.  Heath,  285  Columbus  Ave.,  Boston  16,  Mass. 
550p.  Index.  $5. 

The  **1”  period:  Children  in  grades  one  through 
three  are  primarily  interested  in  themselves  as  persons 
and  secondarily  in  their  relation  to  others.  So  says 
Gladys  Andrews  in  a  new  book,  on  creative  rhythmic 
movement.  Children  in  the  six-to-eight  age  group  ex¬ 
perience  tremulous  beginnings  as  social  Mings,  need 
constant  assurance  of  their  positions  in  their  social 
group. 

Creative  rhythmic  experiences  can  substantially  as¬ 
sist  in  the  socialization  process  at  this  age  by  offering 
group  and  leadership  opportunties,  according  to  Miss 
Andrews.  “Movement,  action,  motion  —  these  are 
synonymous  with  early  childhood  and  the  reasons  and 
fun  of  being  six,  seven,  and  eight  years  old.”  Doing, 
going,  exploring,  collecting,  feeling  —  these  are  the 
prominent  characteristics  of  this  age  group.  The  aim 
and  essence  of  creative  rhythmic  movement  should  be 
capitalizing  upon  these  characteristics. 

Creative  Rhythmic  Movement  for  Children,  by 
Gladys  Andrews.  Prentice-Hall,  70  5th  Ave.,  N.Y.  11. 
198p.  Bibliography.  $4.75.  (Excellent  photographs.) 

Harmful  effects  of  popular  media  on  chil¬ 
dren  have  not  been  adequately  measured,  according 
to  a  study  made  for  UNESCO  by  Philippe  Baucharo. 
After  compiling  data  from  twelve  countries,  including 
the  U.  S.,  Mr.  Bauchard  concludes  that  no  country  has 
yet  attempted  an  adequate  research  job  into  the  effects 
of  press,  film,  radio,  and  television  on  children  to  jus¬ 
tify  any  conclusions  regarding  the  reactions  of  adoles¬ 
cents  and  juveniles  to  these  diversions. 

Studies  that  have  been  made,  according  to  Mr.  Bau¬ 
chard,  have  focused  on  the  probable  influence  exerted 


on  abnormal,  rather  than  normal,  children.  He  points 
out  that  the  child  audience  is  a  development  of  the 
last  century,  and  recommends  that  qualified  scientists 
examine  the  situation  from  psychological  and  socio¬ 
logical  points  of  view. 

Generally,  Mr.  Blanchard  found,  the  intellectual 
level  of  papers,  films,  and  radio  programs  intended  for 
children  was,  with  some  exceptions,  “not  at  all  high.” 

“Still  more  disturbing,”  he  continues,  “is  another  fact 
that  this  inquiry  establishes.  Although  the  press, 
films,  and  radio  for  children  are  generally  spe^ng, 
mediocre,  those  for  adults  may  also,  and  to  an  even 
greater  degree,  exercise  a  damaging  influence  upon 
young  people.  Some  observers  evn  claim  that  nearly 
all  chilmen  prefer  these  adult  publications,  films,  and 
radio  programs  to  those  expressly  prepared  and  pro¬ 
duced  for  them.” 

CURRENT  READING  OF  SPECIAL  INTEREST 

New  Hope  for  the  Retarded  Child,  by  Walter  Jacob.  Public 
Affairs  Committee,  22  E.  38th  St.,  N.Y.  16.  28p.  Paper.  25c. 
Qiumtity  discounts.  (Foreword  by  Pearl  S.  Buck.  An  impres¬ 
sive  plea  stressing  the  need  for  research  teamwork  tn  investi¬ 
gating  causes  ana  prevention  of  mental  handicap.) 


•  Schoot  Piani 

Good  lighting  conserves  energy,  says  Charles 
D.  Gibson,  California  school  lighting  specialist.  Mr. 
Gibson  told  the  1954  School  Budding  Planning  confer¬ 
ence  at  State  U.  of  Iowa  that  schools  should  be  de- 
simed  so  that  the  least  possible  energy  is  expended  in 
adjusting  to  the  physical  environment  —  in  seeing, 
hearing,  and  sitting. 

There  is  no  real  evidence  that  modem  lighting  de¬ 
vices  help  the  learning  process  much  or  protect  the 
eyes,  according  to  Mr.  Gibson.  But  behavior  problems 
often  occur  because  children  become  tired  of  exx)end- 
ing  their  energy  —  particularly  on  a  gray  day  —  over 
all  the  bodily  processes  of  keeping  alive,  moving 
about,  growing,  fighting  infection,  and  seeing,  hearing, 
and  sitting  in  the  classroom. 

Under  good  lighting  conditions,  a  pupil  might  em¬ 
ploy  as  much  as  one-quarter  of  his  total  energy  watch¬ 
ing  teacher,  other  pupils,  blackboard,  and  books.  If 
the  lighting  is  poor,  he  might  be  using  up  to  one-half 
of  his  energy  simply  for  vision,  Mr.  Gibson  pointed 
out. 

Because  teachers  have  a  growing  voice  in 

decisions  about  school  building  plans,  there  are  now 
better  school  buildings.  “Every  teacher  is  a  profession¬ 
al  and  should  know  something  about  what  ought  to  be 
in  her  room,”  Melvin  G.  Davis,  Huntington  College, 
told  the  Iowa  Building  Planning  conference. 

Because  “democracy  takes  time,”  Mr.  Davis  urged 
superintendents  not  to  send  out  notes  on  Monday  ask¬ 
ing  teachers  for  suggestions  by  the  end  of  the  week  on 
a  building  consideration.  “Take  plenty  of  time  and 
encourage  teachers,  janitors,  and  other  members  of  the 
community  to  visit  other  school  buildings  in  the  re¬ 
gion,”  he  suggested. 
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Clay  tile  for  stair  treads  is  recommended  by 
Architect  H.  L.  Heilman  in  August  American  School 
Board  Journal.  Experience  in  a  Pittsburgh  school  in 
which  clay  tile  treads  have  been  used  for  22  years 
shows  that  they  do  not  absorb  dirt,  dropped  candy  or 
food,  and  even  composition-soled  shoes  do  not  leave 
marks.  No  painting  or  other  maintenance  is  necessary. 

According  to  Mr.  Heilman,  tile  stair  treads  reduce 
accident  hazard:  (1)  They  do  not  hold  slippery  wax 
transferred  from  floors;  (2)  they  do  not  cup  or  get 
thin,  providing  an  uneven  surface  on  which  to  step; 
(3)  the  treads  like  the  landing  provide  an  abrasive 
surface  of  constant  slip  resistance;  (4)  the  light-col¬ 
ored  surface  contributes  to  illumination  and  makes 
objects  dropped  on  stairs  visible  and  easily  avoidable. 

CURRENT  READING  OF  SPECIAL  INTEREST 
Roofs  for  the  Family:  Building  a  Center  for  the  Care  of  Chil¬ 
dren,  bu  Eva  Burmeister.  Columbia  17.  Press,  2960  Broadway, 
N.Y.  27.  203p.  $3.25.  (Written  bu  the  director  of  the  Lake¬ 
side  Home  for  Children  in  Milwaukee.  The  reasons  Miss  Bur¬ 
meister  moved  her  school  from  one  building  into  three  modem 
cottages.) 


•  Physical  Education  and  Health 

Only  a  physician  can  decide  if  a  child  is  over¬ 
weight,  says  John  Anderson,  Stanford  Hospital,  San 
Francisco.  Speaking  before  the  annual  meeting  of  the 
American  Home  Economics  Association  in  San  Fran¬ 
cisco,  Dr.  Anderson  said  too  often  parents  and  teach¬ 
ers  confuse  a  stocky  build,  natural  to  a  child’s  age  and 
heredity,  with  obesity.  Their  next  step,  he  said  is  to 

f)ut  the  child  on  a  reducing  diet,  “which  is  impossible 
or  the  child  to  adhere  to,  which  produces  psychologi¬ 
cal  problems,  as  well  as  being  dangerous  for  him  at  a 
growing  age.” 

Teachers  or  parents  should  never  prescribe  vitamins 
for  a  child.  Dr.  Anderson  continue,  particularly  in 
the  case  of  vitamin  A.  An  excess  can  produce  “vitamin 
intoxication,  a  condition  I  find  more  prevalent  proba¬ 
bly  that  that  of  vitamin  deficiency,”  he  said. 

CURRENT  READING  OF  SPECIAL  INTEREST 

Sources  of  Free  and  Ine:^nsivc  Materials  in  Health  Educa¬ 
tion,  rev.  by  John  M.  Mikelson.  Curriculum  Laboratory,  Div. 
of  Secondary  Ed.,  Teachers  College,  Temple  U.,  Philadelphia, 
Penna.  lOp.  Paper.  25c.  (An  annotated  list.) 

Physical  Education  for  Elementary  Schools,  by  N.  P.  Neilson 
and  Winifred  Van  Hagen.  A.  S.  Barnes  and  Co.,  232  Madison 
Ave.,  N.Y.  16.  5.52p.  $4.50.  (Newly  revised.  Part  One  is  a  text¬ 
book  for  teachers.  Part  Two  is  a  graded  program  of  activities 
for  students,  supervisors,  coaches,  recreation  leaders,  classroom 
teachers.) 

Tlie  Administration  of  Physical  Education  for  Schools  and  Col¬ 
leges,  by  William  Leonard  Hughes  and  Esther  French.  A.  S. 
Barnes  and  Co..  232  Madison  Ave.,  N.Y.  16.  833p.  Index. 
$4.50.  (Guide  for  administrators,  coaches,  teachers,  and  stu¬ 
dents  of  physical  education.  Useful  for  evaluating  present  pro¬ 
grams.) 

Physical  Education  and  Healthful  Living,  ed.  by  Lester  M. 
Fraley,  Warren  R.  Johnson,  and  Benjamin  II.  Massey.  Prentice- 
Hall,  70  5th  Ave.,  N.Y.  II.  205p.  Index.  (Collection  of  read¬ 
ings  emphasizing  purposes  and  objectives  of  physical  activity. 
Two  sections  d^oted  to  questions  of  proper  diet,  weight  con¬ 
trol,  "super- foods,"  benefits  of  exercise,  heart  strain,  and  other 
problems.  Physical  education  teachers  will  find  it  useful.) 


iVetr  Classroom  Material 


Brief  Biographies  of  Presidents  ,  .  .  appear  in 
Our  Presidents  At  a  Glance,  comp,  by  Rolf  B.  Vin- 
mont.  One  page  each  devoted  to  U.  S.  Presidents 
from  Washington  through  Eisenhower.  Included: 
“The  Constitution  in  Brief.”  Illustrated.  Pacific 
Coast  Publishers,  1023  Chestnut  St.,  Redwood 
City,  Calif.  40p.  Paper.  75c. 

High  School  Girls  Want  to  Know  .  .  .  how  to 
dress  well.  Newly-revised  Clothes  With  Character, 
by  Hazel  T.  Craig  and  Ola  D.  Rush,  will  answer 
many  of  their  questions  .  .  .  help  them  enhance 
their  personalities.  Included:  Free  “Charm  Chart.” 
D.  C.  Heath,  285  Columbus  Ave.,  Boston  16,  Mass. 
277p.  Index.  $2.60. 

Academy  Award  Film  Will  Be  Available  ...  in 
September.  All  the  King’s  Men  uses  documentary- 
type  realism  to  expose  cynical,  corrupt  political 
forces.  Stars:  Broaerick  Crawford  ana  Mercedes 
McCambridge.  Write  Association  Films,  347  Madi¬ 
son  Ave.,  N.Y.  17. 

Youngsters  Who  Love  Dogs  .  .  .  will  find  exciting 
reading  in  The  Best-Loved  Dog  Stories  of  Albert 
Payson  Terhune.  Collertion  includes  many  of  Mr. 
Terhune’s  favorites:  “The  Coward,”  seventh 
Son,”  “Biscuit,”  and  others.  Grosset  and  Dunlap, 
1107  Broadway.  N.Y.  10.  274p.  $1.25. 

New  Basal  Series  For  Grades  1-6  .  .  .  includes 
Science  for  Work  and  Play  (Grade  1),  Science 
for  Here  and  Now  (Grade  2),  Science  Far  and 
Near  (Grade  3).  Books  for  grades  4,  5,  and  6  in 
preparation.  Treatment  of  topics  dictated  by  re¬ 
search  into  child  growth  patterns.  Handsomely 
illustrated.  For  brochure,  write  D.  C.  Heath,  285 
Columbus  Ave.,  Boston  16,  Mass. 

Loan  Exhibit  Available  Free  ...  is  titled 
“Scenes  Et  Personnages  Autour  De  Rabelais.” 
People  and  plaees  Rabelais  knew;  Gustave  Dore 
illustrations;  early  editions.  125  photographs  on 
26  panels,  30  x  40  in.  Space  required:  ^  feet. 
AcT.-ompanied  by  Lefranc’s  studies  of  “Gargantua” 
and  “Pantagruel”  and  Febvre’s  “Le  Probleme  de 
rincroyance  au  16e  siecle.”  Write  French  Cultural 
Services,  972  5th  Ave.,  N.Y.  21.  Transportation 
charges  only. 

To  Bring  Biblical  Lands  Alive  .  .  .  show  The 
Holy  Land:  Background  for  History  and  Reli^n. 
Film  shows  Jerus^em,  Nazareth,  the  Lake  of  Gali¬ 
lee,  the  River  Jordan,  Jericho,  and  Mount  Nebo 
...  in  reference  to  well-known  Biblical  passages. 
Emphasizes  geography,  history,  literature.  Write 
Coronet  Filins,  ^  E.  South  VVater  St.,  Chicago  1, 
Ill.  Color:  $110;  b&w:  $55.  Available  in  Sep¬ 
tember. 


Preparing  Pupils  For  Speech  Contests  ...  is 
made  easier  with  Suggestions  for  Contest  Speaking, 
by  Anne  Louis  Hirt.  Book  is  designed  for  student 
self-training  .  .  .  includes  suggestions  for  training 
in  groups.  Northwestern  Press,  315  5th  Ave., 
Minneapolis,  Minn.  174p.  Paper.  $1. 
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